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NEW YEAR’S NUMBER 


A BUNCH OF DOGS AT PINE RIDGE WITH THEIR DEVOTED FRIEND, JOHN JENNER 


2 OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Wishing You Alla Happy New Year 


There can be no happiness without unselfish 
kindness. 


The man or woman who lets a dog or cat, a 
puppy or a kitten, suffer in his house from lack 
of kindness does not deserve happiness or 
prosperity. We cannot wish or expect for such 
inhumane persons a Happy New Year. 


The highest happiness is making everything 
about you happy. ‘Try it, and you will see this 
is true. If everybody made a New Year’s reso- 
lution just to be Kind to all living creatures—and 
kept zt—this world would be a very different 
place to live in. Unkindness is selfishness and 
cruelty. 


‘‘He who is not actively Kind is cruel.” 


Indifference to the comfort and happiness of 
our fellow creatures, from mankind down to the 
least living creature that can feel, is the outcome 
of ignorance. A man may have passed through 
college with honors, yet if he has not learned to 
be kind to the least as well as the greatest, he is 
ignorant of the most valuable truth we can learn. 

—A.H.S. 


The Gifts I Ask 

These are the gifts I ask 

Of thee, Spirit serene 

Strength for the daily task, 

Courage to face the road, 
Good cheer to help me bear the traveler’s load, 
And for the hours of rest that come between 
An inward joy in all things heard and seen. 


These are the sins I fain 

Would have thee take away: 

Malice and cold disdain, 

Hot anger, sullen hate, 
Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great, 
And discontent that casts a shadowy gray 
On all the brightness of the common day. 


These are the things I prize 

And hold of dearest worth: 

Light of the sapphire skies, 

Peace of the si ent hills, 
Shelter of forests, comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadow of clouds that swiftly pass, 

And, after showers 

The smell of flowers 

And of the good brown earth— 
And, best of all, along the way friendship and 

mirth. 


—Henry Van Dyke. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
—A. Tennyson. 


Be kind to dumb creatures, nor grudge them your 
care, 
God gave them their life, and your love they must 
share; 
And He who the sparrow’s fall tenderly heeds, 
Will lovingly look on compassionate deeds. 
—Mrs. J. F. R. Firth. 
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Children as Valuable Helpers 


Children can do much for their dumb friends 
by learning all they can of the needs and habits 
of the animals they see every day. ‘They can 
pass on the information to others and thus help 
prevent much suffering. 

They should know that animals need plenty of 
good food and clean water. Dogs, especially, 
should be able to get plenty of clean, fresh water 
in the hot weather, as many times dogs have been 
said to be ‘‘mad’”’ when they are really suffering 
from thirst. 

Children should know that a strong, well-fed 
cat is more likely to catch rats and mice than a 
poorly fed, weak cat. It is instinct which makes 
the cat catch rats and mice; the cat does not like 
them well enough for food to live on such a diet. 

Children should know that cats and dogs ought 
to be kept in the house at night. Cats are likely 
- to be injured by strange dogs that are allowed to 
run loose at night. The cries of cats in a neigh- 
borhood often disturb light sleepers and invalids. 
It is not fair to the neighbors, neither is it fair to 
the cat to shut her out at night, after allowing her 
to remain in the house all day, where she has had 
a warm, comfortable place to sleep. 

Children should know that in order to keep a 
horse healthy and happy he should have a good 
bed, good food and clean water to drink. One of 
the most important things to remember is that a 
horse should have kind treatment. 

Many boys and men think that a horse is 
simply an animal which stands on four legs and 
pulls heavy loads. They do not seem to realize 
that a horse feels cold and heat, hunger and thirst, 
just as we do, and is made either happy or miser- 
able by the treatment he receives. 

Our best helpers in humane work and in the 
prevention of cruelty to any living creature are 
the children, who are the future citizens of the 
world and whose influence is destined to be far- 
reaching —Humane Education Press Bureau, Box 
144, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Poems from Voices of the Speechless 


For us they toil, for us they die, 

These humble creatures Thou hast made; 
How shall we dare their rights deny, 

On whom Thy seal of love is laid? 


Teach Thou our hearts to hear their plea, 
As Thou dost man’s in prayer to Thee! 


—KHmily B. Lord. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
—S. T. Coleridge. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT BEGUN TO FEED 
THE BIRDS—-BEGIN NOW 


Birds in Winter 
I always thought in summer time 
How much I’d like to be 
A sparrow or a little bird, 
And live up in a tree. 


But now the dark cold days have come, 
I do not wish at all 

To sit upon a leaf-less tree, 
And watch the snow-flakes fall. 


Poor little birds! But mother says 
Each day she’ll give us bread, 

Then up and down our garden path 
A lovely feast we’ll spread. 


And at our door we'll always keep 
Fresh water in a pan. 
Dear little birds, we love them so, 
We'll help them all we can. 
—B. W. 


Save the crumbs from your table. Keep a 
bowl for them in the pantry. They will make 
a feast for a few hungry birds. 
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HORSES ENJOYING CHRISTMAS AT PINE RIDGE 
HOME OF REST IN DEDHAM, MASS. 


Christmas Work 

The money for The Horses’ Christmas is 
coming in as I write. 

We hope not only to feed a small army of half- 
fed horses in stables where men hardly able to 
get a living for themselves and their families 
hire one stall, but through this work we get more 
closely in touch with such men and often can per- 
persuade them to give up to the League horses that 
are too old to work yet would not be condemned 
by the law. Such horses are greatly to be pitied, 
for they may work until they are so worn out 
they fall in harness before they show any lame- 
ness or definite physical disability that would 
give them release. 

We are most grateful for every dollar we are 
receiving, and later on we shall give a fuller 
account of what we have done——Anna Harris 
Smith. 


Kindness is wisdom. ‘There is none in life 
But needs it and may learn. 
—P. J. Baily [Festus]. 


Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods? 

Draw near them, then, in being merciful; 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 
—Shakespeare [Titus Andronicus]. 


We can say now that out of the Christmas 
money thirteen horses were purchased and put 
into the Work Horse Relief Hospital, of which 
particulars next month. 


Sparrows 

We are always glad to pass on to our readers 
any good word about sparrows that happens to 
come our way. From the Bureau of Biology, 
United States Department of Agriculture, we 
have the following: ‘‘On one Utah farm infested 
with alfalfa weevil, English sparrows alone in 
one season fed their young, it is estimated, 
500,000 of the pests, making them about a third 
of the diet of the growing birds.”’ 

Archibald C. Weeks, librarian Brooklyn Ento- 
mological Society, has several strong defences for 
the sparrow. He declares it “routs out and 
destroys the army worm moth, which no other 
bird can do, and as a consumer of thistle and weed 
seeds has no equal, except, perhaps, the quail.” 
It was introduced into Brooklyn to check the 
spring and fall canker worms which were eating 
the foliage shade trees. Its work was most 
thorough and no further outbreaks have occurred. 
Mr. Weeks also states that the sparrow is the 
sworn enemy of the imported European leopard 


moth which attacks the maple and other shade ' 


trees of the cities. We have seen them in Chat- 
tanooga when they come in great hordes and are 
attracted by the electric lights. When morning 
comes and they are resting under the lights, the 
sparrows descend upon them and make short 
shrift of them. 

Mr. James Buckland, of London, states that 
‘“‘the sparrow alone checked a blasting plague of 
caterpillar armies in New Zealand and eradicated 
the Scotch thistle, which packed the fields so 
densely that nothing could face it or destroy it. 
The injury done to domestic animals by biting 


-and parasitic insects is very great, and were it not 


for the birds no live stock could be kept.” 

It is true sparrows are greedy, noisy and pro- 
lific.—and yet, to anyone who watches them 
diligently feeding their young through a long 
season of breeding, with all kinds of noxious in- 
sects, there can be no doubt as to their useful- 
ness.—E. S. H. 


Touch not the little sparrow who doth build 
His home so near us. He doth follow us, 
From spot to spot, amidst the turbulent town 
And ne’er deserts us. 

—Barry Cornwall. 
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The question is not, ‘‘Can they reason?” nor 
“‘Can they speak?’’ but, ‘‘Can they suffer?’’ 
—Bentham. We know they can. —A. H. S. 


TO MOTHER 
A Fact 


I heard of a woman who has a little one a few 
years old—her own baby. 

She has another little one, also, a baby in her 
possession—a puppy given to her as a plaything 
for her child. 

For this last baby she makes life a place of 
torment. She whips it—she half feeds it—she 
thrusts it out on the cold balcony to punish it for 
the same little fault her own baby might commit 
without notice. 7 

There, in the dark and cold, this baby crawls 
in a corner and whimpers softly to herself 
(she is afraid to cry aloud, because she will be 
beaten), and there is no law to protect her from 
this cruel treatment. 

A tenant on a floor below hears the puppy 
cry, but can do nothing; the mother of the child 
resents it bitterly if she is spoken to and begged 
to show kindness and mercy to the other baby. 

This is why the Animal Rescue League will not 
place in homes female dogs or cats. Men and 
women are so careless as to where they place the 
little ones. Only find a home is their ery—don’t 
kill it! Anyone willing to accept a puppy or a 
kitten for the baby may take it, no matter what 
this sensitive little fourfooted baby is going to 
suffer, only “find it a Home’’—even if that home 
is a hell, as it often is! 

God help these helpless little creatures, for 
there is often no help in man. But man is given 
intelligence that he may work with the Maker 
of all living creatures, so we must make our 
prayer to mankind also and beg those who can 
think and feel for any creature but themselves 
and their kind, to take another step toward the 
Kingdom of Heaven and give some thought to 
the suffering of other animals beside themselves. 

—Anna Harris Smith. 


Children will treat their pets kindly or cruelly 
as their mothers teach them. As they treat 
these helpless animals they will be likely through 
life to treat human beings. 


The Brown Squirrel 
He came one morn when snow lay thick 
Upon the frozen ground, 
Within an oak out on the lawn 
A little hole he found 
Some withered leaves were hanging yet 
Out on a slender limb, 
He gathered them to make a bed 
Quite good enough for him. 


The kitchen windows faced that way 
With breakfast steaming hot, 
I thought how hard it was to have 
A small brown squirrel’s lot! 
And so I took a pan of nuts 
And put them by the tree, 
While there he sat and watched, nor seemed 
One bit afraid of me. 


Each morning out the hole he pops . 
His cunning little nose, 

And scampers out along the limbs 
And up and down he goes; 

He shakes his lacy plume-like tail, 
And calls so loud and clear, 

I hurry out again with more 
To feed the little dear. 


But now he takes them from my hand 
And nibbles, nibbles fast, 
Until he cracks the stubborn shell 
And finds the meat at last; 
Oh, how his merry eyes then dance, 
He cocks one tiny ear, 
And chews away so greedily, 
He’ll choke sometime, I fear! 
—Magdalene Merritt. 


BUZZ WAITING FOR SOME ONE TO PLAY 
BALL WITH HIM 
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A Bird of Good Omen 


“Ben” Nicholls, 34 Fourth Street, who acts as 
receiving agent for the Animal Rescue League, 
has a new duty imposed on him which is shared 
by Mrs. Nicholls, of course, in acting as foster 
parents of a baby sea gull, which was found on 
the Charlestown bridge. The poor little living 
mite is mostly “‘bills,” with no capacity to use 
them for seizing food. For some time the foster 
parents chewed the food for little birdie, but this 
seemed somewhat of a contract, so “Ben” tried 
to solve his problem another way. Remember- 
ing that he had seen gulls dive for something to 
eat, he prepared a dish of water into which he 
placed some food, then held birdie where he 
could see it. There was a moment of bewildered 
gazing around, and then little birdie plunged 
right in and got what he went after. 

‘“‘Ben”’ is sure now his bird is a gull. It is one 
of the few things he is absolutely sure of in this 
world so filled with hectic change. But he hopes 
now to raise the gull and to have it take the place 
of his pet crow, Sam, grief for whose loss is not yet 
fully assuaged.—Chelsea Evening Record. 


On another page may be seen under “ Branch 
Work” what Mr. Nicholls is doing in East Boston 
for homeless and suffering dogs and cats. 


On Hunting as Sport 


From an article by F. F. V. in the New York 
Tribune, it seems that a discussion has been going 
on about hunting. From this article I take the 
following extract, as it seems logical, and also 
shows the saving grace of humor.—A. H. S. 

‘“‘Of course, sportsmen kill for the sake of kill- 
ing. The idea that they do so for the sake of 
food seems to us grotesque. Otherwise, why do 
hunters purchase equipment, railway transporta- 
tion and hunting licenses, hire guides and support 
pointers and setters when this financial outlay 
would buy considerable meat at the corner 
butcher’s and frequently leave enough over 
thereafter to drape the hunters’ wives in fur? 

“In the hills that we know best porcupines are 
becoming fewer each year, and yet we never 
heard of a hunter eating one, or yet giving a 
porcupine pelt to his wife as a decoration. 


“As for drawing a distinction between the 
person who kills and the persons who sanction 
his act, would Mr. Mason care to have some 
eminent hangman as a week-end guest? 

‘“We wish we could stop this argument. It’s 
slowly turning us into a vegetarian, and here we 
are at Thanksgiving and Christmas!” 

Tom Taggart, a politician who has been much 
talked about in the political set in New York, has 
the reputation of being a hard man, but he has a 
warm heart when it comes to animals. He owns 
the great hotel at French Lick Springs and there 
indulges in his love for animals in a fine stable. 
The trees on the hotel grounds are alive with 
squirrels, which Tom has trained to take nuts and 
other food from his hands. The little animals are 
trustful and scamper to him at the clucking noise 
he makes when he has a pocketful of choice nuts 
for them. 

Early in June among the guests at the hotel was 
a New York millionaire, a power in the business 
world. One afternoon he sat on a bench under , 
the trees and enticed a squirrel to him by offering 
and withdrawing candy and nuts. When the 
little fellow, gaining confidence, came and sat up 
expectantly at the man’s feet, he drew off with 
his caneand hit the squirrel a terrific blow, knock- 
ing it halfway across the lawn. Tom Taggart, 
from the veranda, saw the act, and with the roar 
of a bull tore down upon the guest and ordered 
him out of the house and off the place. 

The rich man demurred, saying he was a bona 
fide guest and was entitled to all courtesies so long 
as he wished to stay arid so long as he paid his 
board. 

“We'll fix that,” roared Tom, and, calling two 
porters, went to the guest’s room and threw all 
his belongings out of the window onto the lawn. 

“Now you’re out,” Tom reported to the guest, 


‘“‘and you stay out. There is no bill. I won’t 
take money from a man like you.” 
The rich man hasn’t sued yet. He doesn’t 


dare. ae 

We take from a newspaper the following story 
which, if true, shows the need of more drastic 
punishment. 

“For turning his next-door neighbor’s valuable 
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collie into a living torch which raced howling 
through the streets of Newton, Joseph Gentile of 
45 Oak Avenue, Newton, was fined $250 yester- 
day. This is Gentile’s second conviction of 
torturing dogs. Nearly two months ago he was 
fined $100 for setting fire to a valuable dog owned 
by William Gamons of West Street, Newton. 
Gentile has appealed both fines. 


“The second dog tortured belonged to Joseph 
Cappelli of 43 Oak Avenue, Newton. It was 
charged both dogs were taken by Gentile at night 
to a barnyard at Pearl and Green Streets, West 
Newton, where he is employed. There, it was 
charged, he applied a lighted railroad torch to the 
hair and released them to dash through the streets 
as living torches. 

‘“Several persons testified in court that the 
fire-maddened dogs nearly knocked them down in 
their mad rush to get away from the fire.” 

Of course I do not know the circumstances, 
but, as they appear in the above article, it would 
seem that if this savage had been punished as he 
deserved the first time there would have been 
no second offence.—A. H. S. 


The Jacksonville Humane Society at Jackson- 
ville, Florida, is doing a good deal in lessening the 
suffering of the animals in the South. Among the 
other good things they have done is to publish in 
large type in the Florida Times Union the follow- 
ing article on the subject of the diving horses 
that have been exhibited in different parts of the 
country: 

Ever since it became known that the diving- 
horse act had been added to the Fair attractions 
_ protests have been pouring in from all directions. 
Many of these have been addressed to the local 
Humane Society. They have come from Jack- 
sonville and its suburbs; from towns all over the 
state; from those Florida-lovers all over the world 
who belong to our tourist population; and, also 
from officials of the National Humane Society. 

A deputation from the Jacksonville Humane 
Society waited on the Fair Committee, protest- 
ing against the act, citing the unfairness of it, as 
well as the public sentiment among all the best 
people of our country locally, and beyond. 

One defense of the act offered by the Fair Com- 


mittee is that the horse likes the act and enjoys 
his dive as well as the applause which follows it. 

If this be true, then why is the runway built 
to make the dive so narrow that he cannot turn, 
must go forward? 

Why, too, is the end of the runway made so 
that when he reaches it he must dive to keep from 
falling? 

And why also does he come up from the water 
after his dive in a state of shivering nerve-shock 
throwing up his food? 

Is it a square deal to force the noble animal to 
do something which makes him suffer, the alter- 
nate being—should he refuse to go through with 
the act—a punishment which to him is greater 
suffering? 

Our Americanism focusses its creed as a square 
deal for everybody and every creature. Do we live 
up to this creed when we encourage such cruelty 
to one of our noblest animals?—Committee of the 
Jacksonville Humane Society. 


‘Audiences like to believe that the animals 
enjoy doing their tricks, and that they are treated 
like pampered darlings and that they just love 
their masters to death. But God help all of us 
and our meal tickets if the audiences could see 
behind the scenes. Every trained animal turn 
would be taken off the stage instantly and we’d 
beall hunting for a job.” —F rom‘ Michael Brother 
of Jerry.” 


These old horses we find in auction rooms 
that have seen better days eagerly snatch at the 
treat. Such horses we purchase if possible. 


FEEDING THE HORSES CHRISTMAS 
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A BIRD HOUSE AT PINE RIDGE 
BY PINES AND CEDARS 


SHELTERED 


Christmas Trees 

The real trouble is that so many of the Christ- 
mas trees and Chirstmas greens used in American 
homes have been obtained at the cost of despoil- 
ing the roadsides or violating the rights of private 
property—to put the matter in its most chari- 
tablelight. Good roads and theautomobile have 
increased this widespread vandalism at Christ- 
mas time. Loud protests are heard against the 
city and village dwellers who sally forth into the 
open country obsessed with the idea that any- 
thing that grows wild is free plunder. ‘This, 
more than anything else, has reacted against the 
use of Christmas trees and Christmas greens. 
The reaction has resulted in the enactment of 
legislation, in some states, for protection against 
the so-called ‘‘Christmas vandalism.” 

In Maryland, for instance, the law makes it a 
misdemeaner, punishable by fine, to cut, break, 
or injure any tree or shrub on the highways or on 
private property, without the owner’s personal 
supervision or written consent to the removal. 

Here is a typical case. As Christmas ap- 
proaches and preparations are made for the 
greatest event of the year, the Christmas tree is a 
chief concern. Of course, there must be a tree. 
There has been one each year since John, now 
twelve, had -his first Christmas. Since then 
Helen, Robert, and Mary, the baby, have beheld 
in succeeding years, and with joyous wonder- 
ment, the dazzling glory and mysterious fruit of 


the Christmas tree. Each year, two or three 
days before Christmas, father has procured a 
tree from a street dealer or at the market. For 
the past two years John has helped select. the 
tree; bigger ones have been required and the cost 
has been greater. Although it is a week before 
Christmas, John rushes in from school one day 
and announces that he just saw some dandy trees 
at Jones’ store. He can get an eight-foot tree for 
only $3.00. ‘‘We had better get our tree before 
they areall gone.’”’ When father comes home and 
while they are all at supper, the question of the 
tree is brought up. How and when to get it is 
the chief topic. John is strong for the tree he 
saw at Jones’; Robert is sure he saw better ones at 
the market. Helen, the quiet one, starts a new 
line of thought by saying that Grace, her school 
friend, told her that they had already gotten their 
tree. They “found” it in the woods when they 
were out driving on Sunday. Just the thing, as 
all agree. 

Many rides into the country had been taken in 
the new automobile they purchased last spring, 
and father recalls that along a certain by-road, . 
ten or twelve miles away, there were some spruce 
or pine trees growing in the edge of a field, just 
the place for the Christmas tree, and so the trip is 
planned a few days before Christmas. They 
reach the place, and sure enough, it is a gullied 
field that the owner decided, some years ago, 
would make better forest land than farm land and 
let it grow up in spruce and pine. ‘The trees were 
well distributed so as to nearly cover the ground, 
and since they were not so close as to crowd each 
other they were beautifully symmetrical. Other 
people had been there already for trees, for there 
were open places that had been made in the 
young forest, and the small stumps of fresh-cut 
trees. To ease the conscience they argued that 
“this is abandoned land. Others have carried off 
trees, why should not we? Nobody will care.” 

The first tree cut proves too big and is dis- 
carded. A smaller one is cut down and dragged 
to the automobile, fastened on, and the family 
rolls off in triumph. Suddenly a holly tree, red 
with berries, is spied along the road. A stop is 
made long enough to strip it of most of its lateral 
branches, especially those bearing red berries, 
leaving it a mangled stub, and they return home- 
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ward, feeling great satisfaction in their “find” 
of Christmas greens. They would not think of 
raiding an orchard or a garden, and yet the thing 
they have done is no less stealing, and a flagrant 
violation of property rights. This is not an 
unusual case around any large city. Indeed, so 
bold have such raids become that even choice 
specimen trees on lawns and grounds of large 
estates have been carried off. Much of the 
gathering of Christmas greens along roadsides is 
done is a thoughtless way with no deliberate 
intent or consciousness of stealing. With Christ- 
mas trees it is different and there is generally 
deliberate intent. 

The supply of trees may be ample, but the 
landowner should reap the full benefit from his 
crops.—F. W. Besley, State Forester of Mary- 
land. 


SQUIRREL HOUSE AT PINE RIDGE OCCUPIED 
ALL WINTER 


St. Anselm (1033-1109) 

A hunted hare once took refuge under the horse 
of Archbishop Anselm, where the dogs began to 
lick it, doing itno harm. ‘‘ You laugh,” said the 
good man to his companions, ‘‘but for this poor 
unhappy creature there is nothing to laugh at or 
to be glad for. Its mortal foes are about it, and 
it flies to us for protection. .”’ Then he rode 
on, and forbade any to harm the hare, who joy- 
fully escaped. 


The Annual Business and Public Meeting 
will be held Tuesday, February 3 at Unity Hall, 
Park Sq. at 2.30 P. M. 


ita 


OLD FAMILY HORSES ARE SENT TO AUCTION 
WHEN IT WOULD BE FAR KINDER TO HAVE 
THEM PUT MERCIFULLY TO DEATH 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of December the League re- 
ceived 2448 cats, 881 dogs, 156 horses, and 27 


smaller animals. We placed 123 dogs and 65 
cats in good homes. 


The fall work done by our agent in looking up 
horses that should be taken from labor has been 
unusually large. No doubt the reason for this is 
that automobiles are crowding out the horses of 
both the rich man and the poor man. These 
horses are often put on farms in the country, and 
after their comfortable homes they sometimes 
age very fast and suffer greatly. 


During the month of November our agent 
found 86 horses in 19 days. These horses were 
found not only in Boston, but in all the surround- 
ing towns and country places. For example, one 
horse was found working on a farm in Maynard. 
This was an aged gray mare, thin, blind, and 
somewhat lame and stiff in both hind legs. As I 
have said before, we cannot go to these men and 
take a horse away without pay. If we were to do 
this, we should first be obliged to go to court 
about it and get the horse condemned. Mean- 
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while the horse often suffers until the matter is 
settled legally and the horse is released. We 
consider it better to pay $5.00, or even $10.00, 
and get the horse immediately, and relieve it 
from its suffering. For this particular horse 
our agent paid $8.00. 


In Franklin, a twelve-year old horse was found 
with an incurable lameness which made it diffi- 
cult. for him to work. At the same time, the 
horse could not be taken from the man without 
some payment, and our agent paid $7.00. 


A mare fifteen years old was working in an 
express wagon in Chelsea, very lame in both hind 
legs, with an incurable disease. For this horse 
also our agent paid $7.00. 


At the complaint of a member of the League, a 
horse twenty years old was taken from a junk 
wagon in Dorchester, and from Medford a thin 
horse with a galled back was taken from a stable 
where it was sometimes let out as a saddle horse, 


though unfit and unsafe, as he was a bad kicker. 


Our agent got a large number of horses from 
sales stables this fall, many of them blind, some of 
them kickers, probably from abuse, and many 
lame and diseased in other ways. Most of them 
were suffering evidently from lack of food and 
they were found almost crazy for want of water. 
It is certainly one of the most important branches 
of our work to send out in search of such horses as 
these and put them mercifully to rest. As I have 
before said, our Christmas money always helps us 
out in this work, for whatever is left over after 
buying the grain and carrots for the Christmas 
feed is turned into our fund for the purchase of 
old and unfit horses, and is greatly needed, partic- 
ularly this year. 


The Annual Fair 


The Fair this year was, as usual, a very pleas- 
ant occasion and was well attended. The final 
results are not yet available, but we hope we 
shall clear as much as last year. It was gener- 
ally admitted that we never had a more attrac- 


a half-starved cat came out. 


tive -Fair, for which much thanks should be 
given to the staff at the Animal Rescue League, 
who worked for it literally night and day. For 
further accounts we shall have to ask our readers’ 
patience until all our bills are in. 

We are very grateful to the members and 
friends of the League who helped us on this oc- 
casion. As I have said before, with the very 
wide and extensive work the League is doing it 
is difficult to keep pace with it financially. We 
hope to have our Fair another year, and we 
venture to suggest that all who are interested 
in it should begin to think about it now. There 
was this year a lack of attractive fancy articles 
at the Fair. Such things take time in the making 
and we can hardly begin too soon to do em- 
broidery and knitting for the next Fair. We 
also invite our friends to pass on new books 
after they have read them. We have a book- 
case with glass doors in which all books can be 
kept until the time of the Fair. We would be 
glad at any time to receive donations, and 
whatever is sent will be put away carefully , 
until December comes around again. In ar- 
ranging matters in the spring for a change of 
residence, women often have articles of use or 
beauty they are willing to pass on. No time is 
too soon for us to receive donations for the 
coming Fair. Day by day we shall be glad to 
receive anything we can get money from to help 
our work. 

Miss Sheldon, our agent we have employed to 
go in search of the stray animals, was making 
her tour of the alleys the other morning, when 
She petted her and 
immediately began to make inquiries to see if 
she could find to whom the cat belonged. As 
she could find out nothing about the owner of 
the cat, and as it was a very cold day, Miss 
Sheldon decided the wisest thing to do was to 
bring the cat to the League where it would be 
safe and warm. Upon examination the doctor 
discovered that this cat had recently been a 
mother; after she had been well fed, Miss Sheldon 
took her back to the alley and let her out of the 
carrier, and watched to see what she would do. 
The cat vanished like a streak of lightning. 
Our agent stayed around a time; presently a 
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woman in a near-by house raised the window, 
and told Miss Sheldon she had some kittens she 
wanted the League to call for in a week or two. 
Upon going into the house to see the kittens 
Miss Sheldon was greatly astonished to see in 
the box with the tiny baby kittens the very cat 
she had just brought back, purring away and 
acting very happy. 


One of our members is collecting Legal Stamps 
to help the Animal Rescue League. A number 
of stores give these stamps to purchasers of goods, 
and when the purchaser gets a certain number 
she is given the privilege of naming some individ- 
ual or institution which will receive the benefit 
of these stamps. We suggest to our friends that 
they do their shopping where these Legal Stamps 
are given, and mention the Animal Rescue League 
as beneficiary. Through this means we may get 
a few more dollars to help along our much-needed 
work, which includes all districts, cities and 
towns in the vicinity of Boston, and even extends 
as far as the Cape. 


Two little dogs were brought in one day by 
their owners because they could not take them to 
any hotel withthem. They said they were in the 
‘“‘show business.”’ ‘The little creatures were very 
forlorn and homesick. A couple came in for a dog, 
as their own dog had been killed by an automobile, 
and here was a chance to place one of these dogs. 
The husband seemed to think the little creature 
was too small, but the wife won the day, and they 
went off with it in their arms. On the way home 
the husband remarked, ‘“‘ We told the neighbors 
we were going to the League to get a dog, how 
can we face them with that?” The dog looked 
at him for a moment with sad eyes, then got off 
the woman’s lap, crawled on to the man’s lap, and 
finally laid her little face close into his neck. He 
said, ‘‘I suppose you are going to make me love 
you whether I want to or not.” A few days 
later all three.came into the League. Miss Star- 
buck thought that they came to return the dog, 
but the woman walked up to the desk, and said, 
“How much money have you on hand in this 
place today, because no matter how much you 
have you could not buy this little dog back again. 


She is the dearest thing I ever knew, and we have 
come to see if the other dog has been placed; if 
not, we will take her too. Our conscience has 
troubled us ever since thinking how forlorn she 
looked when we took this one away.” 

As to the other dog, she was not so fortunate, 
she waited about three or four days before she 
was taken, and was very homesick after the first 
dog had been placed. Then another nice couple 
came in and took her. She was quite sick for a 
time; our doctors prescribed for her and at last re- 
ports she was getting better. This second cou- 
ple said they would accept into their home the 
dog that had been given to the first couple if they 
could get it, as they felt the little one they had 
taken was pining for his playmate. One of these 
little dogs was a white poodle, and the other was a 
toy terrier. The girls that brought them in cried 
when they left them there, for they were sorry to 
have to part with them. However, they are now 
both living in good homes and are receiving the 
best of care. 

The companionship of a dog with a cat is 
often very pleasant in spite of the fact that many 
people consider them enemies. Generally speak- 
ing they are only enemies when mankind has made 
them so. A member of the League came in to 
see us a few years ago and reported the fact that 
her dog had died, and her pet cat was mourning 
for the dog so much she was afraid the bereaved 
animal would die also. She got another dog at 
that time, and the cat seemed to forget her old 
friend and enjoyed the new companion to such 
an extent that she lived until about a month ago, 
when she died at the age of eleven years. Now 
the dog in turn is mourning the loss of the cat, 
and the lady is anxious to get another cat for a 
companion to the dog. 

The League is called upon to rescue animals 
from all sorts of unhappy situations. A horse 
fell from a wharf into the water down on Atlantic 
Avenue. Fortunately our agent, whom we 
engage especially for work among the horses, was 
here at the League when this emergency call 
came, and he went at once to the rescue. By his 
advice and assistance the horse was drawn out of 
the water and safely landed. 
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COLLECTING THE STRAY DOGS 


An incident showing the good influence the 
Animal Rescue League has had on children who 
have become acquainted with it was recently 
shown by three boys who brought in a cat they 
found in the basement of a building which was 
being torn down. The cat was very dirty and 
hungry, and it was a real charity for these boys to 
rescue and bring it to the League. 


——_____. 


Up to date we have 712 names sent in of men 
and women who are willing to give up eating veal 
until better laws are passed to alleviate the 
suffering to these poor little calves. If such a 
law is never passed we trust that these people 
will never eat veal again. As a matter of fact 
there is but little nourishment in the flesh of the 
calves, and there is even less because they are 
bled before the flesh is used. It is difficult to 
imagine human beings taking such food as this. 


Two very small boys picked up a stray collie 
one night about nine o’clock and brought it to the 
League. On their way here they found also a 
wretched cat which they brought along with the 
homeless dog. This illustrates the benefit of a 
shelter for animals where children within reach of 
it can bring the stray animals they see wandering 
about. 


- ecard? 


Box 852, Lake Worth, FULA., 
August 26, 1924. 

Is it too late now to send in my ‘‘No Veal” 
If it is not, I should like to have my name 
put on the list. Mother never buys veal, so when 
my card was sent me I didn’t sign it, and now I’ve 
lost it. I hope you will accept my name just the 
same. Since reading the August Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS I’ve changed my mind about 
wanting to send in my name. From actual ex- 
perience, I don’t know anything about the suf- 
fering of calves, and I’m glad I don’t, but I’ve 
read about it, In your magazine and elsewhere, 
and I should be glad to do anything I could to 
stop it. J enjoy your little magazine very much. 
How I got acquainted with it, was through a 
cousin of mine who lives in Chelsea, and is a great 
friend of the League. She used to send me the 
magazine, then I subscribed to it myself. Jama 
great lover of animals, especially dogs, and I love 
to read the letters from the different people, tell- 
ing about their pets. I have just finished,reading 
the August number, and I especially enjoyed the , 
letter about Stevie, as I love cats as well as dogs. 
I thinkitisa wonderful thing for school children to 
be taught kindness to animals. Jam a senior in 
High School, and while I was never taught kind- 
ness to animals in school, I was brought up in 
that atmosphere at home. Even as a little girl, 
I was never afraid of dogs and cats, and nearly 
always, I’ve had a cat or a dog for a pet. I got 
my first dog when I was nine years old, and we 
had him for six years. He was a little English 
Beagle and his name was Jim. The whole family 
loved him and when he was run over on the Dixie 
Highway here in Florida, four years ago, there 
were some bitter tears shed for him by the whole 
family, and it was many days before I could get 
used to the loneliness of the house that his 
absence caused. I now have another dog, an 
Irish Terrier, named Peggy. Although she will 
run away, I love her, and, even if she is a mongrel, 
I would hate to have her killed as my other dog 
was killed. I’ve lived near Boston nearly all my 
life, and when we come north next summer, I am 
going to try to visit you, and get acquainted, 
personally.—E. C. 

We are glad to get new names for our No 
Veal League. 
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Boston, September 1, 1924. 

I am more than pleased with the cat we re- 
ceived from you. We have named him Tommy. 
He is very good about eating. He eats every- 
thing we give him. He’s a wonderful mouser. 
There’s no more mice in our house now. The 
first night we got him he caught three mice. We 


all think the world of him. The other night we . 


were sitting in the den when all atonce ‘‘ Tommy”’ 
came walking in with a mouse in his mouth. 
My husband said, ‘‘Tommy, you can’t be 
beaten, This will be your home until you die.’’— 
IA ie 2 § 

One of the gladincidentsthat occurred was that 
of a lost dog. A kind woman took him into her 
house as he seemed entirely exhausted. She 
gave him water. He drank eagerly then lay 
down in the hall and fell asleep. This woman 
wanted the League to send for him which was 
done almost immediately. Just before our 
agent arrived at Carver Street with the dog a 
man came in and said he had lost his Collie and 
described him. He was told about the lost dog 
that was expected every moment and he waited. 
When the ambulance arrived there was a joyful 
and touching reunion. 


Meprorp, Mass., Sept. 22, 1924. 

I am glad to report to you that the yellow kit- 
ten which I took from you June 21 is doing 
finely. His weight when I took him was 1 pound, 
5 ounces, now he weighs 5 pounds, 5 ounces. He 
receives plenty of attention and love and we 
think he will be a wonderful cat. His color and 
markings are unusual, being cinnamon in color 
with stripes of a lighter shade. He is very smart 
and affectionate in disposition. We are very 
proud of him.—C. W. D. 


CARMEL, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1924. 

I am glad to say that the kitten I took June 5 
has grown into a lovely cat. He is very healthy 
and has a perfect disposition. He enjoys very 
much riding in the car whenever we go out, which 
I think is unusualinacat. He is very bright and 
the reason I give for that is the fact that he came 
from Boston. Thanking you for your interest. 


VY cc 


Franklin, N. H., May 27, 1924. 

In regard to dog 1181, or Chub, as we call him, 
he has made a mighty good friend and protector. 
He is a very large dog now; we got him for a Col- 
lie but as far as I can see he is more St. Bernard 
than anything else, weighing over eighty pounds 
and growing fast. He is a gentle, considerate 
and loving companion, having fastened his affec- 
tions on me so strongly that when I have to go 
away to town for a day he refuses even to take 
food, and what greater loyalty could man ask for? 
As soon as I get my camera working I will send 
you a snapshot together with my old horse 
(an animal that I rescued from a life worse than 
hell itself), who is his special pal. Thanking you 
for your kindness and assuring you of my co- 
operation if you should ever want it, I am, 
sincerely yours,—N. F. T. 


BRANCH WORK 


By Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 103 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
GML yPiite 2) eh easy Se ORDO 
Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue.... 71 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
COMEEEE EC ae -aeO Lh ete kg dayl cee 81 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 58 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
OLD nt te ine. pone Re Oar mae Gores Ca aareu 436 
Rinemticdses Dedham inc penuat ets) cartes 28 
DVT ime Hd tage erate te cask cs cee BEE hips 19 ers) ath 15 
helsen s S640. OLTCOUs sey. wa ans. tow Meee ee 
919 


Already we have engaged the Copley Plaza 
for our next Annual Fair in December 1925. 
We wish that all who are interested would begin 
as soon as possible to work for it. In that way 
only shall we meet with success. Next Decem- 
ber seems a long way off but time flies. 
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The following portion of a poem, entitled “My 
Friend,” by Elizabeth Akers Allen, expresses in 
glowing terms the author’s hope of a future state 
for her favorite dog. We have published it before, 
but a request has come for it again. 


He was my fondest friend—and he is dead— 
Dead in the vigorous fullness of his prime— 
Lost to my seeing for all coming time; 

Now, ere oblivion close above his head, 

Let me look back across our mingled years, 

And count how he was worth this heartache and 

these tears. 

Purer devotion, steadier truth than his 
Nor even the most exacting heart could crave; 
Demanding little, all he had he gave, 

Nor wrought his love by doubts and jealousies, 

But kept his constant faith unto the end, 

Kind, loyal, trusting, brave—a true ideal friend. 


Yet scores of wise men argue and declare 
That this, my friend, was but a pinch of dust; 
That his warm heart of constancy and trust 
Has gone out like a bubble in the air; 
That his true soul of love and watchful care 
Is quenched, extinct and lost, and is not any- 
where. 
‘““He had no soul,” they say. What was his 
power 
Of love, remembrance, gratitude and faith? 
Do these not triumph over time and death, 
And far outlast our lifetime’s little hour? 
Affection, changeless though long cycles roll, 
Integrity, and trust—do these not make the soul? 


If baser spirits last, can it be true 
That his dissolved to nothing when he died? 
Wherever love lives must not his abide? 
Where faith dwells shall his faith not enter too? 
True hearts are few, and heaven is not so small, 
Oh, fond and faithful friend! but it can hold them 
all. 


I have lost many a friend, but never one 
So patient, steadfast, and sincere as he— 
So unforgetful in his constancy: 
Nay, when at last my long day’s work is done, 
Shall I not find him waiting, as of yore, 
Eager, expectant, glad, to meet me at the door! 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 
FOR ANIMALS 


Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass.,Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


NEW DOG STORE 


ALL BREEDS, dogs and puppies, bought, 


sold and exchanged; remedies and foods. 


253 Purchase Street, near South Station 
Telephone Congress 2812 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 
HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


Telephone: 6202 Beach 


Expert Horse-Shoeing 


Horses called for and delivered. 30 years with Harvard 
Veterinary Hospital. Curing of Lame Horses a Specialty. 


M. F. KELLEY, 50 Village Street, BOSTON 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bought of 


DOG COLLARS 2c! FREE 


DOG SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 
Largest Stock Lowest Prices 


ALLEN BROS., 17 Cornhill, Boston 
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SPRATTS 


DOG FOODS 


The Favorite 

Steady Diet of 

‘““Dogdom”’ for 
More than Half a Century 


SPRATT’S Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits provide a 
well-balanced nourishing diet that will keep your dog 
healthy, strong and vigorous. Owners and breeders 
the world over have fed SPRATT’S for more than half 
a century. Remember that there is also a SPRATT’S 
Food for Cats, Birds, Poultry, Game and all other pets. 


Try SPRATT’S OVALS 


Made according to the old stamina- 
building SPRATT’S formula, in a con- 
venient new size and shape. All sizes 
and breeds like them. They provide 
a safe variation from a steady diet of 
SPRATT’S Dog Cakes and Puppy 
Biscuits. Write for samples and send 
2c for new book on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, Ltd. 


Give ae 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
Keeps Them Healthy— 


DOG CAKES 


Breath Sweet and Clean NO COOnING 
Newark New Jersey 

Cemetery for Small Animals SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 
at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. UNDERTAKERS 

CREMATION 2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 

The League now has a crematory where small animals Elevated Station. 

can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets al § 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or & 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard Dr. A. CG Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
F. HOLDEN SMITH, V. M. D. 


For full particulars address 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: Boston, Mass. 


STREET Beach 9250 9 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


51 Carver Street 
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‘The Animal Rescue League | 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 : . : G 
fe with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY 2) 0) 9. a See Re 1 0 Date 
NortH Enp, InpustriaL ScHooL.. . . . . . +. +. + 39 Norra BEnNET STREET 
SouTH END). 4 op ua epee ae’ en RS 09 NORTHAMPTON ORR 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE ere ert) 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM eh a ey oe Te 8 aE PINE Rie HOM OF REST FOR EIOnEES 
MEDFIELD. . . . . . . +... +. + +. Bartiert-ANGELL Hos ror ANIMALS 
East Boston wet eek ONE Be Ve ce” A 0s, es 4-1 cr: Veeck nee ree ee 
Weer LYNN (<. 60500) th oe a ee 2 ee eee 
CHELSEA olpy ead yee GE ERT EG te, Se ee 2 30 NOUR Giusti na 
Animals received in T1923"). Yc 4 Bol ee eet ky ei ke 
Animals brought in by visitors oe Me gS) CS BO Ve men gk het fio ame 8,784 
Copies'of humane literature distributed’. 2 # Jaw weeds ee AT 


FIVE MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 
Number of calls made in 1928: . . 5, 2...) sb ue ee ee 
Number of animals collected. . . . Soa We a 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 23 years in charge of the League 


Veterinarians 
Dr. Frank J. Sullivan Dr. F. Holden Smith 
Number of cases:of small.animals treated:in 1923 2 |... a 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1923 ee ae a ee PET 576 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1923/10 4022. fie (ped arene) eee 732 
Numberiofsliorses given vacations }..)° «fish ds cece pee ee, ban ee 32 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


